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result of two shortcomings: They are too small to exliibit clearly the 
topographical relations of the lesions, and many of them are lacking in 
detail in cases where the intimate relation of cells and stroma should be 
clearly demonstrated. As instances of the former of these faults, we 
may cite the majority of the illustrations of lesions of the lung, kidney, 
liver, and lymph-nodes. Figure 75 is a striking example of both. It 
i 3 supposed to represent in two cuts the structure of a scirrhus of the 
mamma. The cut marked a has about the area of a 25-cent piece, the 
other, marked b, is easily covered by a 5-cent piece; both are nearly as 
nondescript as far as showing any structural relations as could well be 
conceived. Such illustrations are worse than useless, as they occupy val¬ 
uable space. We note with regret that a number of the worst of them 
have come down through editions as far back as 1884, and are probably 
of even greater antiquity. Is it possible that the editors of the various 
editions have been oblivious of the utter worthlessness of these plates ? 

A few typographical errors in a book of this size are, of course, una¬ 
voidable. We call attention to two as they render the meaning obscure 
and are liable to lead to misconception. These are “ now ” for not on 
page 38, bottom line; and “ oxidation ” for exudation . on page 291, 
line 16. «* 


Histopathology of the Diseases of the Skin. By Dr. P. G. Unna. 
Translated from the German, with the assistance of the author, by Norman 
Walker, M.D., F.RC.P. Ed., with double colored plate containing nine¬ 
teen illustrations and forty-two additional illustrations in the text. 8vo., 
pp. 1205. Edinburgh and New York, 1896. 

Tins work in German was recently reviewed in this Journal (Feb¬ 
ruary, 1895). Its appearance now in English must be gratifying to all 
readers of the English language. On the former occasion we expressed 
high appreciation of the value of the book, and perusal again in a more 
familiar language fully corroborates that opinion. The author lias long 
been favorably known throughout the civilized world in connection with 
diseases of the skiu, and especially as an earnest, indefatigable worker 
in pathology and pathological anatomy. As he states. in the preface to 
the book before us, the study of pathology in connection with the. skin 
has two very great advantages. First, we can always get fresh, living 
material for investigation; and, secondly, it is possible to observe the 
part, and to note its relntiou to the disease as a whole, before excision. 
By comparing clinical symptoms with the histological details, the macro- 
and microscopic appearances may be brought into harmony with each 
other. Under these circumstances it is.easy to see that a thorough study 
of cutaneous pathology must have an important bearing upon general 
pathology. As Unna states, the aim of all of our pathology should be 
enlightenment of clinical study, and this observation forms the basis of 
the work under review. The older methods of examination of tissue 
are nearly all nuclear stains, many of which, especially the .mitotic stains 
of Flemming, have been of great value in many pathological processes; 
but the most important changes occur in the protoplasm of the cells, 
where alone, in the author’s opinion, can the history of many diseases be 
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studied. The nuclei are the reproductive organs of the tissues, and they 
are to be studied through specific stuining-methods for the protoplasm. 

The subject-matter of the book is considered under (1) Anomalies 
of Circulation; (2) Inflammations; (3) Progressive Disturbances of Nu¬ 
trition ; (4) Regressive Disturbances of Nutrition; (5) Malformations; 
(6) Saprophytes and Foreign Bodies. 

The section on Inflammations comprises a vast array of diseases 
grouped into it: a. Traumatic; b. Neurotic; and c. Infectious; the latter 
including eczema, psoriasis, lichen, ichthyosis, acne, and other diseases 
of the sebaceous and sweat glands, and many other diseases too numer¬ 
ous to mention. In fact, by far the majority of all the diseases of the 
skin are to be found in this group. 

To analyze the contents of a work so great, exhaustive, and volumi¬ 
nous as this is, of course, not to be attempted, but we may direct atten¬ 
tion to one or two points in connection with the commonest disease of 
the skin, namely, eczema. This is considered under two distinct head¬ 
ings : (L) Acute Vesicular, and (II.) Chronic. The former the author 
defines as the “ primitive acute outbreak of eczema in the form of vesi¬ 
cles, which, as such, rapidly heals or passes into the ordinary common 
eczema—that is, a chronic skin disease.” This is a very different concep¬ 
tion from Hebra’s acute eczema, accompanied by erysipelatous swelling 
and oedema.^ Chronic eczema proper is regarded as a moist catarrh of 
the skin, which is a uniform histological process; but the unity does not 
consist in a constant series of stages (papular, vesicular, rubrum, etc.). 
A uniform complex of three histological symptoms is really the basis of 
every eczema; these are: (L) the scale-formation (parakeratosis); (II.) 
the papule-formation, or the epithelial growth (acanthosis); and (HL) 
the vesicle-formation, or the spongy transformation of the epithelium. 

It is notable with eczema as with other diseases that the histo-pathol- 
ogy is approached from a novel standpoint, familiar, however, to those 
readers who have followed the distinguished and brilliant author through¬ 
out the dermatological literature of the past fifteen or twenty years. 
Upon every page we note evidences of minute and careful study with 
the modern methods of research, with the result that with each disease a 
new page of information is unfolded. There exists an extensive chapter 
devoted to the histo-pathology of the syphilitic cutaneous manifestations, 
which is much the best work that has ever been published on the subject. 
Preceding almost all the diseases considered there is a short statement of 
the c l i n ical features, which serves as a guide to the main work, so that 
one is never left in doubt as to the precise clinical picture which is being 
discussed from the histo-pathological standpoint. 

"We earnestly commend the book to all interested in general pathology 
as well as to dermatologists, and while we cannot agree witn some of 
the ultra views put forth by the distinguished author, we have no hesi¬ 
tation in stating that a great wealth of valuable information is contained 
in the volume. It is the most remarkable and valuable work that has 
ever been written on the subject, and contains an almost inexhaustive 
fund of knowledge upon which pathologists will draw for many years 
to come. 

The translation, in itself a great undertaking, has been done by the 
skilfu l hand of Dr. Norman Walker, of Edinburgh, formerly a favored 
pupil of Dr. Unna in Hamburg, and leaves absolutely nothing to be 
desired. The reading is intelligible, plain, and free from German idioms. 
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We question whether another translator so particularly well trained and 
equipped for this task could have been found. 

The illustrations are new and are chosen to represent some of the many 
novel features discussed, but the reader must not expect to find an atlas. 
The text is infinitely more important than the drawings, which, we may 
observe, are not numerous, considering the magnitude of the book. 

The publisher (Mr. William F. Clay, of Edinburgh) has given a very 
elegant volume from the standpoint of paper and type. An index of 
diseases with many references completes the book. We again cordially 
commend the book to all who are interested in scientific medicine. 

L. A. .D. 


Epidemic Ophthalmia : Its Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Management. 

With Papers upon Allied Subjects. By Sidney Stephenson, M.B., 

F.R C.S. Ed. Edinburgh and London: Young J. Pentland. New York: 

McMillan & Co., 1896. 

Dr. Stephenson is a recognized authority on all subjects pertaining 
to contagious inflammatory affections of the conjunctiva, and he is much 
to be congratulated upon having gathered together the literature of this 
subject, which is carefully analyzed and sifted, and still more to be con- 
grntulated upon having added to it the results of his own ripe experi- 
ence. 

Under the title “Epidemic Ophthalmia,” which might be more suitably 
replaced with the words “ epidemic conjunctivitis,” the following diseases 
are included: Muco-purulent or catarrhal ophthalmia, purulent ophthal¬ 
mia, diphtheritic ophthalmia, and acute trachoma. Of muco-purulent 
conjunctivitis two varieties are described, the ordinary infectious con¬ 
junctivitis which is common in the spring and autumn, and that conjunc¬ 
tival inflammation which the older writers were accustomed to call 
“ pustular,” or “ aphthous ophthalmia.” Dr. Stephenson regards the 
latter as an affection distinct from a true phlyctenular conjunctivitis. 

Purulent ophthalmia, which includes ophthalmia neonatorum and 
gonorrhoeal ophthalmia, is considered always to be due to a contagion, 
and true diphtheritic ophthalmia to the presence of the Klebs-Loeffler 
bacillus. While acute trachoma is believed to arise through the agency 
of a specific contagion, the exact nature of the micro-organism, or pos¬ 
sibly the parasitic protozoa, has not been determined. In this connec¬ 
tion the following significant sentence occurs: “However trachoma 
begins, it is, in my judgment, a malady that originates in contagion and 
in that alone. I no more believe in its spontaneous evolution than 
I do in the de novo origin of measles or of ringworm.” 

A brief summary of this author’s views of the origin of these conjunc¬ 
tival inflammations is contained in the following quotation: “ Of the 
four acute affections, then, grouped together under the common name 
epidemic ophthalmia, three arise from contagion,. viz., purulent and 
diphtheritic conjunctivitis and acute trachoma. With regard to the 
fourth, catarrhal ophthalmia, whatever be its origin, it spreads, at any 
rate, by transfer ot discharge. A proper knowledge of these facts under¬ 
lies all successful preventive treatment and furnishes us with a clue to 
ninny precautions that might otherwise seem unnecessarily tedious and 





